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introduction 

This report documents the puri^oses, processes ^nd products of the 
fifst thr^e years (1973-1976) of the National Level Internship Pro- 
gram (NLIP>. ' The NLIP w[as funded by a .fecial projetts grant from 
the Bureau of Education for the Handi<?i^pped , Division of Personnel 
Preparation, United States Cff4.ce of Education/ ^ * 

The report isjdivided into two volumes. -^Volume Ojae describes 
the goals of the program and processes employed in the program. -to 
achieve those, goals. Furthermore, Volume One describes th4 ways in 
.which the NLIP used formative and summativ£ evaluatidn data gathered 

y ^ • .•■-**- 

V^during each year of the program to examine the efi^ectivei^as of its 
processes and alter the nature ;of those processes each subsequent 
year to increase the effectiveness of those processes. */ 



Volume Two presents the rationale behind the evalijatlon design 
^s well as titfi. results of the. evaluation of xit^ NLIP. Output • data re- 



garding the effectiveness of the, NLIP, the effect of the prognam' upon 
its interns and participating agencies and tne results of ^he.-KLIP for 
the improvement of |relations among professionals in regi^iaV and speci^al 
fediidation are ^iven special ^t tent ion. ^ * • 

The University Council for Educational' Aiialnt^tra^tion.'nppes that a 
this document will assist those interested in .the role of internships 
as well as those -concerned with the integration «of regular ^d special 







education administration to examine the implications of the leissons* 




c; learned In the NLIP- f or future activity in these ^reas. 
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^ UCEA 

ft 

^ The mission of the University Council for Educational Admin- 
istration is, to improve the preparation of administrative personnel 
Jii education. Its membership consists pf major universities in the 
United States and Canada., UCEAVs .central staff works with and/ 
through scholars in membfer universities to create new standards and 
practices in administrative preparation andr to disseminate the 
results to interested institutions. \ • ^ 

yc^'s interest* in the professioijial preparation of edifcational 
administrators incltiSes bQth continuing education and resident, pre- 
service programs. Inter institutional cooperation and communication are 
basic tools uiSed in development activities; both administrators and 
professors. participate in projects.- ' C 

The Council ^s .efforts currently are divided into six areas: 
developing and testing strategies for ipq)roving administrative and 
leadership practices in school syis.tems ; encouriaging an effe<)tive flow 
.ot leaders into preparatory programs aijd posts of educatio^lal admini- 
etration; advancing research and its dissemination and ideas helpful 
.to tho^e in universities responsible for ^designing preparatory programs 

integrating ^nd improving preparatory programs in specific areas of . 

. \' ' . - - * 

administration; and developing and evaluating a wide array of Instruc- 

* 

ti6nal materials. .» * 



The evaluation report herein was performed pursuant to a^ grant 
with the Burea^' of EducatioA for the Handicapped, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education aild Welfare (Project No. 451AH70134, Grant No. 
007602970). However., the content does not tieoessarily represent th^* 
position or policy of Chat agency, and 'no U.S. Goveinment endorsement 
should be inferred. . ^ 
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^ • '* - • chaptIr I 

Introduction 

• . ■ - • * • -i 

' • ■ • 

A 1975 survey of the^^ducation Commission of the States revealecL-^ 
that special education was perceived by governors to be the number' on^ 
educational challenge in the various states. This finding reflects 
the growing interest and concern of-the general public in the^education 
bf handicapped individuals. . ' = ' -i 

The elevation. of special education to a highly"* visible status in 
society is understandable in vie\j of the various forces and trends 
which are now affecting it. These forces and trends are creating as well 
as 5efle'ct|ing changes in society's responses to the education of handi- 
capped individuals. -One way of viewing changes in society's response to 
special education problems^ is through cotnrt decisions. Increasingly, 
^litigation in education. has focused upon the vj|f^tion of human rights * 
of handicappejd students, especially those segregated in special ^educa- 
tion programs ;^ upon the inadequa^ response of educational institutions 
to the const itutiojjial rights to education of handicapped individualsTNg^ 
well as to the rights of due process;* and upon the negative consequences 
of our dual syste^ of education and its foundation upon unsound ways of 
testing, categorizing; and placing students. Litigation, is also making 
clear that .parents are less willing to acc^t special education practices 

"• ^ . . ^ - • 

.'10 



. iir schopl systems and are more aggressive in seeking the same rights 

and privileges for handicappe4 students which ar^ available to students 

within the regular ^educational system. 

Another force affecting the education of th? handicapped is 

» > , 

state , legislation, A recent publication^ of the National School Relations 

Association (NSPRA) (1974) noted that 48 states now h^ve" laws .mandating. 

some kind of educational service for the handicapped,* Although these* 

state mandates differ in scope and form, all view the local school 

district as having ptime responsibility for providing services for the 
♦ * * ■ ^ 

handicapped. The NSPRA publication further "noted that more than one- . 
half of the states- authorized programs for the handicapped until age 
SI, many states^have* broadened the type of services which qualify for 
state funding' and more than one-rhalf of the states have made provisions 
for planning efforts to insyre appropriate implementation of the legis- 
lation at the state and local levels'. , ' 

A motivating force behind the* enactment of state legislation and , 

the incidence of litigation has been pressure a^^^ted by individual 

>v - ^ 
parents and parent groups concer^ied with the availabrlity of adequate 

X • ' ' . ■ 

servicers for handicapped children. Whelan and Sontag (1973) describe thi 

fo^e and its results as the. three "L*s" — leverage./ legislation, ajad 

i*4^igation. . ^ ^ 

*• ^ , ' * \ . 

The actions of parent groups have outpaced the proJ^^essional 
;coinmunity' 8. ability to -adequately^ respond to full service . 
for 'all handicapped children. B^j exerting^ political pres- 
siire (leverage) on the state boards of education, Local 
school boards-, and mther legal entities, parent's have per- 
suaded those respon^^le to provide^ore. comprehensive ^ser- 
vices for handicapped children. This strategy has often 



S 



led ''to legislation that mandates* full sfervice.* Failings to bring 
bring about a reversal in the -exclusion, procesfe^c parents have 
turned to ' litigation for ^^inal '^^istancfe. It is the courts 
that have provided th6 major inc^mtiye to providing education 
fBi: ail hanHipapped^children 49^1) ! 

' * - ' • > , 

Underlying court decision and- other public expressions are 

' moral imperatives. Increasingly, it is being made clear that hdndi- y 

capped students are quit;e frequently disadvantaged. 'Put differently,'' 

prejudice and restriction of opportunity operates j.n much the same ^ay ♦ 

fpj: the handicapped- as for the ofher minorities in society. Thus; the, 

trends toward the "rigl^t to education" of all. children and* toyar4 

equal* treatment of handicapped individuals are buttressed jciot only by 

theif: positive potential but also by th6 neg^t^^ye* effects of dfscrimfna- 

tion in a ^segregated system of :sedupation. 



of/-the "least ^^^flctive altemat;Lve" (Reyw^ds, 1974^. In applying 
the- least- restrictive alternative concept handicapped children should 
heT)rov^.ded placement ^n the regular i^lassTOqm Wd re^atsg: school of a 
.community whenever f edible '^a'nd to the extent ^mat they wW.1 benefit 
from such placement, trogr^as resppnsive to this cc{ncept Vequire the 
cooperation*, understanding ,."^d energies of l^eaddr's in both ri^euldr and 
special education •^eisge±eryi4973 Vergasbil, et al:, 1975; Jones' 
Wilkerson, 1975; Ashcrqft; 1975; feeynold^, 1974), Not only will they 
•need'jto create a climate for implementing 'court ^decisions and*legi§l&- 
tive enactments; they wi'll also need to acKteye ^ecifio ??^st?:uctibnal, , 
managerial » and organizational innovations which ar|p supfportive of more 
general change. Their leverage tor iippkct is *d^S?Le-fed'g^d they can 



The, focu^^f ♦response tft these forc'^ .center? around the cc^icept 
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effectively facilitate changfe^ or they can create barrier's to It. 
Therefore, thdse who would help ensure a greater;' Integratldn of general , 
' and special education will, necessarily have to be concerned about £ralil- , 

• ♦ > . ' " • 

Ing for educational leadership. . . 

^ r. * ' • . 

Perl^ps' at no level Is leadership more crucial than at the 

■* ^ • - * ' ^ . . / 

, national level where pollpy and programs have natlohal*lmpllcatlons for 
'the future direction of tHe education* of the handicapped' and the training 
of Individuals to guide that futute.' Edtic^atlonal leaders who have had 
specific experience arid/or training for leadership roles at national" 
agency levels are few. In other words, a.^alent pool from whl<:h national 
agencies may^ draw ^leader ship* personnel Is at this tinle" underdeveloped. 
The fact that leadership positions at the national level require different , 
and perhaps more exten^ve knowledge and sophisticated techniques dictated 
training and experience i^ique from that provided individuals entering ^ 
. ^lead^ship positions at local program l^els. \ 
In addition, l^ocal and state education agencies are increasingly 
, hard pressed to find and employ Individuals who have had training at the 
national level and who through their xmderstanding of . federal legislation, 
•funding patBtms and technical! assistance gained .by that training are abl^ 
" to help the* local or, state agency inteirpref^the ^ay^ in which the resour<:es 
'available at the national level can respond to purrent local or state 
challenges faced in the education of tte';]handicapped. It is in this area, 
too," that the development of a national taleiit pool is crucial. 

The fact that few attempts have been made tp prov4.de such training . 
and experience tflfh^'be related to the extreme difficulty t^i^sp^clflc uni- * 
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versity would have in developing irid e.fffecti velv utillzitig naCionaJ 
graining t^esourees. Additionally, a singlie univer<*ity is unliktly to ^ 
have individual students on a .continuing basts with talent and interest^ 
in developing leadership potetitial at the national "agencv level. 
With the lack of a systematic means of providing pre-service 
¥ national level training experiences^, national, state, and local, agencies 

l^v^een- forced to provide "on-the-job" training after enniloyment • This 
^ reduces the effectiveness and efficiency of the new employee for a sub- 
stantial period of time , well as individuals responsible for the i\ew 
employee. 

Not only is training at the national level important, but general 
and special education leaders must be orientecj^ toSihe <f^mmon apd special- 
ized areas 'of their complementary fields if Appropriate future-oriented 
decisions are to emerge from the ultimate dec;Lsion-making councils o& ^ 
^edycation. Training experiences which pei;mi't the development ^f under- 
standing and empathy for.t^e'need^ of the complementary ^f4.eld are essential 
if special education and general edticatidn leaders are to begin 
educational problems joiiJtly. However, planned opportunities f 
ing* experiences in tjie complementary fields, especially at^ the natioi 
level, weje practically non-existent. \ 

It was ^within this milieu that the National Level Internship Pro- 
gram (NLIP) was conceited.. Since the identification,, selection , and^ 
coordination processes involved in such training required thQ» attention 
of an organization with national scope, with extensive contact with tini- 
versities training educational leaders *'(both gener^ an^ special educa- 

- - ■ • • 
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tioa) and with national agencies, the Un^fersity Council for Educa- * 
tional Administration (UCEA) saw itself as an agency which could 
^ accept the challenges associated with such a project. The University 
(Council for Educational Administration had .links j.nto over fifty uni-- 
varsities, which offered doctorates in areas preparing for educational 
leadership. Furthermore, UCEA ha<f been significantly involved in the 
•integration of general' and special edu^^tionjadministration at the 
^university and local school levels through the General-Special Education 
Administration Oonsortium (O^EAQ) an(J the University-School System. 



Partnership. 
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CHAPTER II 



Goals and Objebtives 



2.1 Goals * ' • 

The goal of the National Level laternship ^Program yas td provide 
£ullt:^m^ field experience of orie calendar ye^ for eight highly selected 
individuals in one of the following classifications: (1) students ^in 
doctoral pro-ams for* preparing educational leaders and in the pro- 
cess of Qomplet^ng their dissertations; (2) those students who \{ere 
recently awarded doctorates. Examples of intern populations to be servi^ 

* , • . 

were those in (1) special education administration and (2) those in ^ 
gei^eral education administration. "The field-^ased experiences occurred 
withiiu a national government or' private special education agency (e.g., * 
United States Of f ice' of Education/Bureau of Education for t^ie Handi- ^ * 
capped ,\Coimcil for Exceptional Children, Office of the Commissioner^ 
United States Office of Education) and/or a national government or 
private general education agency (e«.g., United States Office of Education 
National Institute of Education, American Association of School Admini- 

strators^ The Council of Chief State School Of f icers , ^^^he Council for 

I, * ' • * 

Great City Schools). 

Field experience was conceived as a generic term which 'encompassed 

a number of specific types of training experiences. Henderson (.1969) 



suggpstrs. thfe following classification: 



• \ 1. Directed observation is a planned phase of training ' 
ustially coordinate^ with and in mkay cases a regular 
* -part of Academic coursework in administration o^ 
♦ special education. The student visits and observes * 

an Jidministrative setting, but performs no- actual » ' 
» Suties either rea!L or simulated (p. 46^. It should ^be 
noted tliat this def inition of the term Varies consid- 
erably from that used by this writer. If the term« 
"field*' experience" is ' to be used in the ^sense sug- 
•^gested by HendeVson, anotHe^ term must 'be manufactured ^ 
which can be used in' referring to all types of assign- 
ments in off campife agencjr programs. 

^ V. . V . ■ V 

2. Practicum is a planned portion of the preparation of 
administrators usually correlated with, but also often 
following, academiic cours'ework; * The student observes 
and then usually participates, to some extent, in 

the wcirk of the "agency, usually imder the direct close 
; supervision of an adij^inlstrator therein. The period 

of tJLme is usually longer than a field experience, and 
may either be in .the form of a, full-time visitation 
i for a short period (i.e., less than a half -year > or 
part-'time^ over a longer period (for example: one day 
per week for one or two semesters) (p. 46).' 

3. Internship is the planned phase or professional 

education which comes at br near the completion of ' 
the student's formal program of professional prepara- 
tion. It involves a considerable block of time (at ^ 
least* one academic year on a full-time basis). The * 
essential ingrediefit pf -a bona fide internship (a^s . 
distinguished fromr either the practicum or ah admin i- ^ 
strative assistant position) is that -it is a contin^ 
uous, adonis trative placement in ^be field under ^ 
competent supervision of a practicing aduiinistrator 
and designed* to provide significant learning oppor- 
banities ([pp.* 46-47) . ) - * . , ' 

The NLIP was concerned principally with providing an internship 

. ^' - * - 

experience within a national agency. . . 

The internship has historically been .viewed by bot^i^ regular an<^ 

» 

special educators as a major vehicle for providing depth and breadth of 
experience in the trainftng of leadership candidates (Blessing, 1966; - 



3rlnef, 1963; Davies, 1962; Conner and Vulfeertson, •Typicalfy, 
' the Internship is viewed as providing the\student the' opportunity to 

wed "theory and practice" i^ a controlLd, supervised slUitaU^ (Flaherty, 
1?71; McAdam and ;.yon, 1975; Briner, {963; Cronin and ^roschak, 19-73). 
Hobbs (1975) advocates joid^fc'^iiteHsKip^ e^ca-..- 
tion in order t^create opportunities, f ot shared ex^riences, vocjabu-^ 
laries aiid und^lrjstandltigs. 'McAdam^and Lyon (1975$ state th^t society is 
ultimately the recipient of an intern's vcontrlbution^. 

Jones arid King (1973]^ reported that all 17 colleges ancf^universities 
operating programs (1971-73) designed to train special education admini- 
strators and' supported by the fey.owsliip, grant program of the U.S. Office 
of' Education (P.L. 85-926 as amended) employed the , internship as part . 
of their program. . Vance and Howe (1974) reported that 82% of USOE/BEH 
^fellowship recipients participated in an internship. This is -an . injrrease 
'.from 38.5% of USOE/BEH fellowship recipients in ^71 as reporte^^'Sy' 
Kohl and Marro (1971). , / 

Comparable data regarding the use of the intenj^hip in the training 
of regular educational administrators is somewhat njore difficult to 
'obtdiiv because ^of^he large number (approximately 300) of universities 
whjlch prepare administratoxs. Goldhammer, elt al . , (1967) in a study 

involving 22^states noted that \approximately one-half of the institutions 

. ' ' * ' \ 

visited provided extended opporttpities for field related experience. 
Approximately, four times^as many universities offered internships in 
3,962-63 as in 1958-59 (AAS^, 1964). Several (States (e.^g.. New York and 
California) since that time have mandated ^full-time internship as a 



requirement for ySadmlnls^ratlve certification. 

Typically, these types of internships ^re locally oriented and use 

the local school as the agency for placement. 'Hoekstra (1975) mentions 

only a few intemsfiip^s for prospective educational leaders which operate 

within a national setting. A UCE^Committee report (1962) sugges^^ed' 

that professional educational associations at the national level^be viewed 

as potential internship placeijients. ^^^^ further removed from tradl-- 

\tional views of internships 'is the AASA-UCEA (Copner and Culbertson, 

1^4) task force Statement: • * . 

• As the schools affect and are affected by stfch agencies 

as state depar^etits* of education, stat^ /school boards ' " 
associations, professional associations^ state legislatures, 
^ty governments, and the U.S.. Office of Education, bppof- 
tcmities for internships in these agencies emerge^ (p.' 1)'. 

It is wi^in this' framewprk of, a national perspective that the 

NLIP sought to c\eate appropriate* internship experiences. 1 



'2.2 Objectives 



Internships have been^^scribed above aS in-depth, field-based 
experiences which offejr- the. intern the opportunity to apply theory in a 
situation' that exposes the intern ho the realities of the educational 
environment. .Ramseyer (1963), the Conner-Culbertson Report (1964),, 
and Hoekstra (1975), suggeit that the internship can serve as a tele- 
scoping phenomenon. Hoekstra describes this phenoinenon as follows:,^ 

Often Internships' offer to individuals opportunities to 
delv3| into and explore a number of adinlnistrative 
assignm^ts. It is iiot uncommon for an intern, in ^ 
N:; single* year, to have gained a working understanding of 
^nd to have developed competencies , in. a number of 



' . administrative^* areas and fundtions. In, short, /the 

intentshif^ may have telescoped or compressed many years' 
' worth of hvoB^d understandin^ajid skills in a relatively 
^hort period of-time (pp, 6--7). ^ * 

y .'Because of^fbe uni^e learning environments projected for the. 

. jn^IP. internships, project objectives were developed which encompassed 
the develot)ment of bott^^under standing and skills. S|gni'ficant under- s 

^standdng^i which. the internships sought to facilitate cerifcerea around 
an understanding of change Wlrategies , national agencies , a knowledge 
of th^ complementary r^aturd of general an^^spfefclal education, andV\ ^ 
an understanding of the educational role of national government aixd 
private agencies/ * ^ , 



It was not assumed that all interns would develop all understand- 
ings and skills projected as object^ives for the project. It was assume 
however, that each intern would en te;::^ the 'training experience with a 
differeat level of sophistfcation, "different interests, and unique 
desired learnings. Procedures were structured' to allow unique under- ' 
Standings and skills developed by interns to be shared with other interns. 
As the result of the experience obtained in^ational organizations and 
federal- agencies , interns were expected to be able to understand and' 
describe : , • 

■/^ 

1. the inter-relationships and mutual influences 

between government agencies and national organiza-^ 
tiojis concerned with imprdving general and 
special education. 

^2. the inte^-relationships and influeifces between . ^ 
and among federal , state, and local education 
agencies. 

" ' - \ ' ■ • ^ • ' 

3. the inter-relationshlps. between .and among federal ' ^ 



agencies Interested in general and special pd- 
, ucatlqn, and the ways' these agencies influence on ^ 
" ?)ne another. 

4. iiow national organizations ccmc^med wi^h general 
and special education work with th^j^ member ujilts. ^ 

5. how different national' organizations develop *their * 
policies.. ^ ' . \ 

6. how federal legislation on general or special ed- V 
ucation is. created, jand wh<> influential Ivtt ' 
shaping this legislation. *' , 

•7. the impact of federal program^ dealing with special 
or general education in* stat^ and local agencies.. > 

8. the national^ leadership structur^. in education. ^ 



* 9., how decisions are' made in fede'ral agencies and/of 
national organizations. » ' * 

10. the strategies ilse^. by national organi2:^tions to «^- 
^ effect change. , \ % ^/ 

11. how programs and activities T^r<^cemed with educa- 
i tiop^re implemented and manage^ by national 
^ organizations.' , 

" ^ ' ^ ' / . i ^ ^ ' 

^ 12. the major constraints affecting leaders in national */ 
organizations. • 

13. how new. programs and activities which are concerned 
with the integration' ^f gSheral or special education 
are. intitiatea and. deyelope^. * ^ 

^ The, skills to be developed through the plajcements of^indiyidual 

interns facilitated the development of competencies^ pertinent and 

useful for functioning in national agencies cQncemed with improving 



general and/or special education., "me skills emphasized, in other words 



7""' TTi >^ di; , — t), >y m^^^^^ 

^Many of these competencies are primarily a reflection of the 
vork of a number of scholars associated with the ^ttK^ ^be Atlanta 
School^ Systeiii Project." SeajCulbe^s;£son, J. A., et^.^(Eds.) Performanc e 
Object i\ves fhr Princibals; 'Concepts and Instruments (1974) . 



/ 



were those ce'Stral'to ieadiership. Specific skills concerned with change 



included' competence in: * 

1* identifying forces or ^conditions impeding -change^ 
identifying) forc^ or Conditions encouraging Change, 



3. analyzing conflicting* conditions or forces affect^'ing change. 

4. identifying needs ,&nd describing problems toward which 
innovative effort should *be d.:^.rect^d. ' ^' 

* * " * • . ' ^ t * * • • 

5. '^^evelojpin^ objectives and strategies of change, bearing • 
. ' upon defined problems.' ^^ ^^ 

6. defining and assessing vari^^S^adershipr rqies (e*g.^, 
initiator, stimulator, reacto^S^and so forth) related 
to specific and projected change. ^ 

7. generating altemaltive' solutions to problems. ' 

8. assessing and choosing the most desirable alternative 
SQlutions to problems.: » * , ^ 

9. interacting with superord-iiStes, peers, and subordinates 
to legitimate change. s ^ ' , 

1(5. implementing change. * . ' ' 

11. developing measures of effectiveness relating to • * ' 



^s^pedific changes. 



■y 
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CHAPTER III 



Methodology 



The niethod-used to achleve^he stated goals and .objectives may be 

.'4 .... ' < 

viewed by means of the protot)rpe described below'. A- more specific ex- 



planation and rationale for each major element in the l^LIP.is described 



in, the next major chapter: Ps^cedures* A literature review as , well as 

a description of procedures used during the tgyS-TS NLIP'are^ used to 

describe each element in greater detail. 

*The proposed prototype consists of the following elements: 

l.r The Intei^khip sites were national level ag^p<^ies,/ 
Vchosen for their ability to provide meaningful 
^ learning expetienc.es and jcqmpetent"* supervision, for 

"interns, ' > . 




"2.^ A total of six interns in 1973 and eight interns 
^ ^during 1974 .and 1975 were trained.. (Approximately • 
half of the interns in educat-ion agencies- .and half 
in general education agencies). 

«3,. . The selection of interns \*as a shared responsibility 
of a selection .committee and UjGEA. Criteria wQre 
used,,.to'identrify individuals with potJ^tial* for 
benefitting from the intemsfHip and Contributing 
to the attainment of the project gqals and objec- 
tives. • ' ' V 

The interns received a Fellowsh^tosti•pend ($10,000** 
• in 1973 and $12,000, in^ 1974 and 1^5). In addition, 
moving mone^ (up to $700) to defray expenses of 
moving to the site, and travej money (up to $1,200) 
^ for inte^ship related travel was- provided* through • 
the grant. ♦ , ^ 
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5. Major ^.esponsibilitles and learning experiences of the 

. Intern were created and defined by the national agency ' < 

and the intern. These responsibilities and opportunities 
S increased as^ the intern developed greater skill and compe- X 
tence. The goal was to provide each intern with signifi- 
cant agency involvement .throughout the year's experience. * ^ 

6. Supervision of the intern was the respnsibility of the ^ 
national agency and UCEA. Speci^^ally, an individual 

» within the agency was designated as "supervisor" and • 
shared "responsibility for the leamijag opportunities of* 
the* «in tern. \ - 

7. A series of ^training experiences (approximately two days .* 

per quarter year) were provided for interns to receive * ^ , 

specific orientation and/or training (i.e., seminars^ 

workshops, etc.) and to interact concerning their unique 

problems and progress in the .internship. . ' * * 

■ ^- 

8. Some portion of the intern's time involved interaction ^ 
with'Teaders in pertinent government agencies other 



^ than the one where he or she was located. Additionally, 

^ interns had the opportunity to meet witlTTreaders in ,j 
other nationial level agencies whose activities bear upon 
education. 

9. The program was evaluated in relationship to the pro-r 
jected goals. Both formati^'^and summative evaluat^ion 
ifev, were used. ' . < i* 

Inherent in these' elements 6f the prototype are certain^responsi- 

bilities^ which were assumed by the university program which prepared 

the intern, the host agency, UCEA, and the individual intemi These 

responsibilities are stated as follows: 

1. University re^onsibilities 

* ^\ ' ' ' 

a. Pre-intem^hip academic preparation, of the inteli 

b* Articulation of the program to potenStal candidates* 

c. . Ongoing contact tod consultation with interns who are 
still completing their university programs • ' ^ 

d. Adaptation of future internships and. preparation 
programs based .on evaluation of the internship. 
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Ageficy regponslbllltles ^ . 

'a. DeqiQnstratioh to UCEA that the agency is able to . ^ 
» offer sufficient and meaningful learning experiences * 
for 'an intern. 

b* Assigning of an individual, with appropriate sfeiy.s 

.^d posltioh (e.g., branch, chief or higher lev§iO to ' 
supervise the intern* • ^ » 

c. Working witft the intern to establish muftial expectations 
> for the year's experience. 

d. j Providing the intern the opportunity- to become ac- 

tively and meaningfully involved in th6 Operation of 
the agency. ^ " 

e. Assisting the intern in leanUng about national educa- 
tional change strategies- and |UP-cy* 

f. Monitoriitg the internship ^program in relatioixshYp to j 
the agreed-upon respons,ibilitie§ arid duties. ^ ^ 

, g. Maintaining ^adequate liaison with UCEA and the univer- 
sity faculty member, if any, responsible for the 
intern. , c ^ , « 

h. Providing adequate;, work space, secretarp.al{.s^tvice, 
and related resources commensurate with agency. ^ 

^ personnel generally. • ^ ' 

i. ^*^sisting in t^e evaluation of both the intern and 

the internship process. , ^ 

* I 

gCEA responsibilities ^ - " 

a. D^elopinga master ^laA for the project. 

b. Developing arrangements for the intemshp sites, r 
i^ncluding the specific contact person within each 
agency. - : ^ 

c. Identifying the university contact person, if any. 
d . Solidi^j^jag the evaluation desdgn and ^procedures . 



awing up a descriptive statement of the project for 
dissemination to universities and tb the internship • 
s^encies • 



y ' (■ . ^temship 



» , . * * . * • V . • • ■ 

A. Developijig, wlth-a4Yice, appropriate screening and 

* selection ptqcedures\f qr interns . , . . ' • 

g. Dissemiinating requests for noininations- for the' 



, h.» Proyiding initial screening of applicants, 
i. Coordinating the selection of candidates., 



to 



. - j. De^ffidoping and , managing budget and other f iscal - 
, PXii^cedures; [ ' ^ \- . - - 

" ,k. Develpping mastzer^Ian for training experiences ^'^f or ; 
the inter]^ k.cjr*, seminars, ccJd^ferences, etc; 

r • ^ , ' "\ ^. ' 

1/ Providing procedural statements with regard to' 



supervision of interns* 



m. Coordinating the continual feedback* and communication 
between parjtie^ and institutions JLnvolvedT.n the ' 

' n. Maintaining records ^and ^ata^n interns. 

o. Coordinating thd evaluation 'of the internship pro- 

, p.,. Disseminating r^ults^f intems^i^^p evA^ation. 



D^sse 

/- 4. , Intern responsibilities 



a. "--Fulfilling o|te calendar year of training with 
the internship agency. C> 

c • ~ \ 

b. .Participating in specific tftraining '(seminars, ineetings, 
etc .] 

c. Displaying approp'riate prof essional^ conpifcment to the 
^ ^ internship, the agen&y, and the' other liite^s, |^ 

d. Working wL^h agencyl supervisor * to establish muttial • 
• ' * . e^qiect^tibns for th^ year's experience. <^ * . 

e. Participating* in procedures^ de^ig^ed to evaluate' 
^ the . internship . ^ , 
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, • . • • ' • . . ^ CHAPTER IV.« 



. ' . Procedures 

'• . , - ■ ■ : 

^In activating the^^ prototype of the internship model, great care 

%* ' 

was exercised to insure the proper procedures were yndertaken for each 
element in the^ internship process. .Guides to the content of success- • 
ful pro^^ure e^eihents in an internship program were obtained from 
• relevan^ Internship ^literature. In ^addition, U<JeA critic^ly examined 



its procedures ^diiring eackof^ the f^irst three years of the JJtnP (1973-74 » 



^ 1974-75^ and 197S-»76) and' altered thise procedui^es during each subse- 

.quent year to Increase program^ef rectivenesp. T|iroughout, the three 

years of rhe/mlP ^alternative procedures w^e ipstitiited in order to 

improvfe' various aspects of the .program. Bath formative and summatlv-fe 

* ^ /Byaluation results Jiel'ped to identify problem areas. Evaluation find- 

' • i^gs served a& the ba^sls for program modifications. 
* • ** ' . * 

The prb€Ma4iirias for t^e NLIP during 1973-76 mky be classified in' ' 



\ the following categorle^: agency selection, recruitment of candidates, 
select^on^ of finalists and' alternates, placement of interns, determining 
, the scope of intern lemming experiences^ orientation and in-service 
dev^opment, ahd> career p^lacement. The specific activities associated 
irith process in eac^ categoiry were designed on the basis of past NLIP 
^ procedures . s 



4.1 Agency selection * ► 

Agency selection refers not only to the selection of an appro- 

prlate government or private national agepcy to host an intern but also 

^ t 

refers to the identification of an individual within that agency who ^ 

• , ' * 

could serve as the supervisor for an intern. These two selection com- 

ponents were seen as crucial to the success of the NLIP. ^ 

Hooker (1963) cautioned that individuals or agencies which coordl- 
nate internships should maintaiiy strict quality control of J:he placement 
sites for interns and should spend ,suf ficient energy to assure that the 
internship supervisor is aw^re of and agrees with the purposes under- 
Jtining^the internship progra^. Long (1970) in a study of changes in 
perceptual systems of interns noted Jihat the st4)ervising administrator 
had greaf et influence on the interns than any other factor in the intem- 
shi^ Ferreira (1970) found that interns* attitudes changed as a result 
of tl^g^ressures of expectations f6r the intern role^by significant 
others in the internship experience (e.g., supervisors, university pro- 
feasors, etc.). , 

Several authors, state that the primary objective, of the internship 
is one of providing learning experiences for the intern (Hoekstra, 
1975; Moore, 1967; Davies, 1962). They caution, therefore, that the 
ageiTcy and supervisor be chosen carefully lest the agency try to exploit 
the competence of an intern and view the placetaent as providing ser- 
vices to the agency rather .than serving as a ieaming opportunity for 

* ' i 

interns. 

McAdam and Lyon (1975) state that agency commitment should 4>e 



njeasured in terms of the openness and flexibility of the agency super- 
visor, the supervisor's capacity to handle qualified and motivated., 
interns. and the desire of all members of the agen^cy staff to/ spend 
time teaching and workings with interns. He'nley (1970)% noting that 
the quality of guidance and assistauce giveti by the agency staf f 
probably constitutfes the most important single variable in the program 
(p. 278)," of fers '.several guidelines for selecting ^qua]^ity agencies^ 
/for special education internships- He states that agencies should be 
selected which 

1. operate programs or provide administrative and consultative 
services recognizeH as being superior. , 

2. employ highly professional personnel. 

3. " offer broad programs to expose the student to ^compre- 
, h^l^ve special education programs. 

4. are willing to provide the time and resources necessary 

for a successful experience.* , . - - 

5. ate enthuslasticjAth regard to the special education 
administrators* particlipation in the training program 
.(p.^ 277). • B ^ ^ 

• fouring thVlirst three years of, the NLIP, thirteen agencies and 
sixteenydifferent supervisors participated. The program's expedience 
with these agenq^esi demonstrated the importance of selecting appropriate 
sites for internship placexaents as well as identifying a superviso'r 
within the agency who agreed with the concept of the internship as a 
learning experience and willing to devote the appropriate amount of 
time and energy to work "with the intern in order to assure the sutcess 
of the placement* 

Through the three years of the NLIP, the program director became 
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' ■ • . , ■ ' *■ 

more knowledgeable about the various educational agencies in Washington 
and their dblllty to provide meaningful learning experiences for interns. 
Furthermore, increased knowledge was gained about* prospective supervisors 
and their potential conrmi tiiient to the program objectives 

During the 1973^74 internship year, difficulty was experienced' in 
one placement where the hosting agency was not able to provide a suf- 
ficlently rich learning experience for the intern. In addition, a 
second USOE agency was disbanded shortly after the placements, were made. 
Steps had to be taken to relocate the interns assigned to those place- 
ments. Because of these instances and the , potential of similar Occur- 
rences within the Washington environment, TJCEk took steps to identify 
potential agencies for the 1974-75 *sites which wefe more firmly estab- * 
llshed within the Washington environment and had a history of substantial 
contributions to^ education. It was felt that these agencies would be 
able to offer more potential * for. learalng experiences than newer or more 
transient agencies. ' ^ 

In 1974-75 a total of* eleven potential ageAcy sites yere chosen for 
the eight potential internship positions. This was done in order to 
-provide interns wjth more choice regarding potential placements. Further 
more, this procedure of f ered ;a greater likelihood that congruence ^ could 
be established between B:q>ectations of an individual intern candidate 
and an agency for the 'year's -experience. All agencies knew that only 
< eight interns would be placed and, therefore ^^hree agencies^ wQuld not 
receive interns. . ^ ' ' 

i 

Each agency'ttas asked tx>' Identify a supervisor who had sufficient 
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status within the organization to facilitate opportunities for meaning- 
ful and informed involvement by the intern. In smaller agencies the^ 
supervisors were typically the^Chief Executive Officer of the organi- 
zation. In larger agencies the supervisor was typically a line admini- 
strator who exercised considerable authority over the workings of the 

agency. The project director had. several conversatiojis with each agency 

p 

supervisor in order to clarify the purposes of the program as well as 



I 



p explore opportunities in the agency for the intern to experience 



/ 

the complementarity between general' and special education. In each 

«^ « 

case, the responsibilities of the agency were discussed. Supervisors 
^so agreed with UCEA established policy , which allowed the intern to 
have a one-month "vacation" and accrue any other sick leave or other 
leaves appropriate to professional staff in that iDrganization. 

Supervisors were then asked to work out a potential' "plan" for 
the interhship placement and legitimate this plan, if necessary, within 



the agency. This plan was to include a description of : ^ 

1. the goals of the agency. ^ ^ * 

2* activities in which the agenc^jT^'as involved. ' 

, 3, options for intern involvement. ^ ' ^ ^ 

J 

4. types. of learning experiences. 

The statement which outlined this "plan" was used to give potential 
intern candidates information regarding possible placements, thereby 
aiding thein in making choices regarding their own preferences for 
placement. ' , . S- ' 

One agency was not able to systematically develop a plan for 
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intern Involvement due to time constraints. A decision was made» 
therefore, ^ eliminate this agency i from consideration as a potential 



intem^hip site.'^ - ' A ' 

/ 1 
Formative data .-cpUe^c ted in March 1975 suggested that additional 

clarification of the agency, selection process needed to be undertaken • 

The primary areas of clarification were the agency's understsnding of 

• ^ \ 

the purpose of the NLIP, the\^jgency 's willingness to be specific 

regarding -the opportunities available to incjems, the agency's view of 

the 'nature of the intern-supervisor relationship, and the willingness 

of the agency to view the intei:nship as a learning process. It 

wa^ noted that two agencies did not submit "agency plans In one 

case the potential supervisor was not the one who interviewed c.andi- 

i • * ' 

dates. Some ^interns further believed that a few agencies did not 

- • r^- - ' ' ^ ' " - ^ ^ 

fairly rjepresent their real plans for the functions of the intern. It 
was suggested that UCEA take a "hard line" in working with agencies as 
they outlined the potent latL^f or an intern placement and described that 
potential in their "agency plan." 

JJith these comments in ml^id greater care wai exercised in working 
with potential agencies and supervisors who participated in the 1975-76 
selection process* .All agencies were required to sjubmlt ar detailed 
description amd plan in advance^ In addition each agency was required 
to (demonstrate to the progra^ director either 'through their past per- , 

s 

^At times through the Procedure chapter of this report reference 
vdll be made to formative or process data collected by the evaluation 
^task force. The purpose of these data is described, in grfeatetr detail' 
in Volume II (Evaluation) . 
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formance as an Internship site or through their written materials, their 
* * 

commitment to the goals of the program. Each potential sjupervisor was 
required to participate in the interview/selection process.. 

In Vil^'^lb new agencies were offered an opportunity to participate. 
A total of twelve agencies^ were identified as potential sites. ° Through 
discussions with supervisor^ all ageiicies knew that only eight place- 

« -if 

ments would be made. ^ All agreed, however, that having an intern in 

the agency only made sense if there were agreem^t oxpen common expecta- 

I 

tions between that agency and one of the candidates. 

Data collected from the 1975-76 interna regarding the placement 
process as Well as their initial assessment of the internship suggested 
that agencies represented theiqSelves accurately in the interview pro- 
cess and we;re committed to the NLIP goals of providing meaningful 
leamirrg experiences for interns • 1975-76 interns, however^ did suggest 
that a more detailed outline be provided agencies regarding the contents 
of their "plan" in order to pr6vide greater continuity of data. 

In^ sum, criteria assp'ciated with the selection of agencies to 
participate in the NLIP may be stated as follows: „ • . 



1* ^ability to demonstrate significant role in .shaping n^ltional 
educational policy.' " ^ 

i. ability to demonstrate program and fiscal continuity for 
proposed inttfrSship year. — ' ' 



identific^ion of a supervisor for the internship who 
holds a position of authority and responsibility. 

4.* willipgness to provide meaningful learning- experiences 4 ^ 
which allow the intern to participate actively in jEhe 
wprkings of the agency. * 
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5; ability to demonstrate commitment to the^NLlP goal of 
Integration of general and special education experiences 
for interns. \ t\ 

6. ability to provide an accurate "agency plan" in sufficijent 
tiije for use in the selection ^process. ( 

4,2 Recruitment of candidates * 

Processes concerned with the recruitment of candidates consisted 

' * . ' ' 

of the establishment of criteria for eligibility for the NLIP, the 

'promotion strategy used to encourage qualified individuals to apply and 

f 

the applicat^ion procedures. • f 

Several sources state that the internship should. be viewed as a 
culminating activity in a person's preparation program (Ramseyer, 
1963; Conner and Culbertson, 1964). Since the InteaShship is viewed 
a way of applying theory, in practice students- shoiri^^ave had sub- 
stantial "course work, prior to their intemsfiip. Henley (1972) states 
that in this way the cooperating agency is provided with the most pom- 
pletely prepared professional person possi'ble. 

Con9istent wfth the goals of the NLIP candi^tes needed to 'demon- 
strate that they were near^the completion of their, doctorates in 
regular or special educational administration or had recently received 
their degrees. The criteria "near the Acompletion" of the degree was 




operationally defined as having all course work .toward the di^gree com- 
pleted' anS a djj^sertfltlon proposal conceptixali^ed and ne^r formal ac- 
ceptance. The criteria "recently received doctorate" was operationally 
defined as having receiving the doctorate in the months immediately 
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prior to the beginning of the* internship experience. In addition, 

applicants needed to damonstrate that they were willing to assume the 

, ^ ^ \ ' - ' ' 

responsibilities outlined for the intern, if selected. These criCferia 

were successfully used to determine eligibility of applicants during 

all three years of the NLIP. .9 - ^ ' 

A brochure ^describing the program was developed ^or bot*h the 
1974-75 and 1975-76 programs. Multiple copies were sent^to UCEA and 
GSEAC institutions. Descriptions of the^Vrogram and procedures for 
appli;!ation appeared in the UCEA Review as well as other soui^'ces, suchV 
as the Directory of, Public Service Internships . Furthermore* the UCEA' 
Executive Director and Associate Directors made tl^scientious efforts 
to meet with' doctoral students during their many visitfiT to universities 
where they articulated the goals and ^lurposes of the program and en- 
couraged J.^^reste4 persons tp^apply. \ 

A td^l^of 8fb applicants applied for the eight positions' offered 
in 197^^^^76^^^ 63 candidates applied, for the eight 1974-75 inteifnship / 
positions^ These numbets represented an increase from the 30 appli- 
cants who applied for six positions offered in the 1973-74* y^r. This 
increase in applicants during each year was due to increased publicity 
about th^ program. In addition, agency representative^, former interns 
and unlveralty-advisars were .enrntir^^gpH 't-n pnm-friatp,.dadlvidtials. 

Applicants 'were requested to submit four types of materials for 
review. These materials comprised the application packet: 

1. , vita informati'on ^ ^ 

2. letters of recommendation from professors and otfiers who 



Qould coniment on tlie candidate's performance and 
potential . . 



- . . . . '\ 

3. two examples of scholarly writing 



4. a personal statement ^Indicating fi) Interest In the ffrogram, 
b) areas of 'expj6rtlse, c)^ types of learning experiences 
desired In the internship^ placement , and d) pbssUble 
contributions the applicant might 'make as an li^tem in ., 
the agency with which he or she would be associated . 



As %ill bq di;5cussed in the. next section, these ^^plication 
materials provided descriptive data which allowed r-evlewers to dif- 
erentiate among applicmts. -v . ^ 

The increase in the number of applicants in each year^of the NLIP 
indicates that the fecruitment used by UGEA was effective. 

During the three-year history'' of the flLIP ttfe program director 
experimented with the ti^^Jt^^el f or the^various functions described 

throughout this procedure chapter.* During the. 1974-75 year the actlvr 

. ^ - • 

dties lust described under recruitment beg^ la 'December 1973 and qm\^ 

tninated;in the screening of interns being finalized in April .1974. Ber 

" * ' . . * ' <- 

- • . to ^ 

cause Intem^hiips'weigB to begin on. July 1, 1974 it was fdund that the ' 

' ' . \ 

subsequent time between April and July did not provide 'enough time for 

the placeme^^of interns to be mad^ and for the interns to moVei to / 

Washington. In the following y^ar the recruitment activities begap*in 

November 1974 so that final screening^could, take place in Marjh 1975 

^ - - , ^ — . ■ ~ — /' ^ 

with placei|6its in April. 



4.3 . Selection of finalists and alternates ^ * * v • 

Llttl^ has been wxfitten regarding appropriate selection procedures' ^ 



V . 
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and criteria for selecting individuals from a national competition to 

1 ' ' * . f ' 

1 " • » • * V ^ ' 

participate in an internship program. Each program ipso fact o has 
its own criteria for selection. These criteria are usually related 
to the goals of . the program and are directed toward ^differentia ting 
among candidates in order to determine those who possess outsM^^ding 
potential and will be able to profit^ron^the pifoposed, internship ex- 
perience (MacDougall, vfll% Creag6r, 1971; Council of Gjpeat City 

/ Schools, 1971). ^ . * ' 

Each application' submitted to.J:]iie NLIP was screened in order to 
determine if all materials were present. During each of the first 

. 7 three years ^of the NLIP the ifCEk central staf trassumed ^he major re- 
sponsib^Jity for receiving the applications and selecting ^Irbemates 
and finalist^. In addition, each year one or two professors from 

^ member UCEA institutions ;review^4 all §f the application materials and 

provided 'assessments . 

The criteria used to rate each applicatioi\ were< 

.1. conceptual skills as evidenced by scholarships' and 
writing ability. 

2. initiative and ability as evidencetivby past performance 
and recommendations. ^ 

3. degree of expe^rience in administration. 



4. degree of congruence between goals of the candidate and, 
*NLIP goals J ' ' ( 

3. potential to make a .positive cpntribution to t;he NLIP. 



Using these criteria finalists and alternate were chosen from 
those sul(m£^ing applications. The applications* were, also classified 
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by the nature, of the major area of training of each candidate, i.e. , 
* geairaj. education, or special educatio.n. This was done in order to 
assure equal representation from eacl^ area. During each year a con- 
scientious effort was made to recriit women and other minority appli- 
cants. In all cases, competence^^s judged Jiy the above criteria, 
was the ultimate measure of whpther an individual ,was to be chosen 

as a finalist. 

> W 

In f975-76, change in the selection process was initiated. The 
increased number of NLIP applicants required the UCEA central staff to 
, seek assistance from member professors to adequately review all of the 
application^. In addition, as tjj^ number t)f applicants^ increased, the . 
need to obtain a more impartial assessment also increased. A screening / 
committee was appointed to review and to recoilmiend to the program 
director a slate of finalists aria alternates. This screening committee 
consjt^ed of two professors,* one representing general educatioji'admini- 

stration 'and the ojther representing special education administration, 

*\ . > • 

a former intern^ and a representative from £i^ational education agency 

or association. Committee members were familiar with the.- program bdt 

> V , ' ^'^ . , 

did riot have vested Interests in the selection of c^didates, i.e.. 



did hot nominate a candidate, would not serve as a potential intern- 



ship supervisor, nor represent a potential Internship' site. 



4.4 Placement .of Interns 



Probably In no other area of the i^wlgram design has the NLIP 
given closer scrutiny than In the placement process. Henley (1970) 

N ■ ■ ■ 



r 

notes that' each intexmship placement is unique because' it brings 
together two individuals for the first tim§. Ramseyer ,(1963) and 



Yagood (1972). comment(s that each i 



made to fit the individual i 




plajfement must*' be tailor 



Because of this uqiqu^ aspect 




the placement {5rocess was seen as crucial to the success 
individuarl internship placement and ultimately to the success of the 
program* 



- The need to eiercise^ great care iitvthe selection of potential * 
agency sites antf^upervisors has already been mentioned. In addition, 
the selection process for applicants assured that quality individuals 
with high^ potential comprdsed the finalist and alte^^te-pool . The 
processes which brpught these twp groups together, allowed them to inter- 
act and make choices regarding possible matches 'an^ finalised the^indi- 
vidual placements needed to be comprehensive and flexible. Further- 
more, it had to provide an opportunity for incttviduals to share accurate 
information about each o.ther, question each other Regarding that infor- 
mation, determine the compatibility and degree o|, congruence between 
expectation? held for the internship and determine -the interpersonal 
compatibility between an intern candidate and 'a potential supervisor. 

Congruence of expectation was sought between the intern and 
supervisor regarding aspects of the program. Role theory literature * 
references the positive benefits TIT human interaction resulting from 
commonly held expectations among individuals concerning the various 
aspects of that interaction (Katz and Kahn,* 1966; Gross et al . , 1958; 
Getzels and Cuba, 1958; Jacobson, ^ al . , 19S8; Kahn,et al., 19,64), 



J 
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The placement process » structure focused on obt^ining^ place- ^ 
inents which provided for the congruence of expectations between- in- 
terms and supervisors,, The^process changed during each NLIP ye'^r. 
With each year oppor;tuftitiefi increased for inten^^andidaites' ai^ 
potential supei^visors to excHe^ge inforjaation rj^g^di,:arg^ prospectives. 

Due prinlarliAr to late fuD^ing'^oj: the 1973^7^ NLIP, >the place- 
ment projj^ss was hastily conceived and executed. Affe^^six. intern , 
flJhalists were chosen, tfieir placement infotm^t^on was sh^own to six 

agency supervisors participating in the program. The*^ supervisors n 

> 



selected .an intern. The interns were -then contacted by phone and ' . 

~J " . . • , ^ . ■ 

pffevedt internships in the selected agency. As interns^ agreed to par- 
ticipate i^lacements were consummated. 

This procedure w«S"'^f icienc'^afwrprpblems ^rose— throughout 
the jrear which* were due t)<^tljg^|tttfeffective'ness of th^ initial place- *^ 
mant procedure. Data collected from that intern group indicated that 
'greater structure and flexibility was required. Analysis suggested 
that interns faced a great deal of ambiguity and potentiVl anxiety in 
accepting an internship in Washington. Interns leave their friends, . 
relatives, and university, contacts' to move to Wasrhington. They accept 
an internship in a different ^^conceptual area since general educiation 
finalists are placed In special education agenciias and -^ce^ versa. 

?^ most ^interns this wa^ their first exposure to jn^tional policy con- 

f . ' . . ^ ^ IT 
cemst^ Furthermore, interns were uncertain as to the Implications of ^ 

") » ^ 

^' 

theijE* perf^paance upon their careers. 



ment process changes were designed to assilfe'^tems in 



beco^^ing more self-assured to confront challen'ges. Interns were given 
choices ^ agency, placements. Detailed"* Information regarding the 
potential site and internship acttjjities were provided. Interns inter- 
viewed potential supervisors and determined compatibility. In sum,, 
interns gained status as pipfessionals witljin the hosting agencies and 
the gashing tbti community* 

The 1974-75 placement process initiate<i the above changes, 
-Eleven potential agency placements were identified fpf eight int^tn- 
ship placements. Agencies described their orgaifization and plan for 
intern involvement. A total of twelve finalists and three' alternates 
were selected^from the applicants and bi^ught to Washington in May, 
19^74 fot agency interviews. Ptior^ to candidate arrival, supjervisors 
reviewed applicant materials. As the candidates arrived in Washington, ^ 
they were given the agent^ statements and identified agencies with ' ^ 
which they wanted to interview. 

One-.-half hour interviews were organized, after which both the 
candidates and supervisors were asked to rank each other in terms of 
their preference for a placement. "Matcfhes" were made between candi- 
dates arid supervisors who ranked each other as having a higher prefer- 
ence~ for placement. InS^ddition, intern candidates mqt with the 1973-74 
intern group. 

After the initial interviews, seven internship placements were 
filled. Three alternates were invited' to Washington .to' Interview 



with the remaining " agency supervisors. Eight intern placements w^re 
consummated . ^ 
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Data were collected regarding the process. More than half of 



those interns' were dissatisfied with the fact th^at twelve interns' 



competed for ^e^eight placements, producing anc Inhibiting effect on 
questioning and«»conf rontation by intern candidates and supervisors. 

^ Candidates felt that the tompetitioti increased the likelihood that 

personality and social influence variables affected the interview* and 
choice*'process. Interns reported that they were treated ih a pro- 
fessional inanner that the one-half hour interview was too shortyf^d 
^that a visit to agency sites should be made. Supervisors ^eporteci^ 
that the interviews werjs of sufficient duration. Both interns and 
supervisors commented that having more potential placements than 

^ intern positions increased the probability of congruence of expecta- 

tions and interpersonal compatibility. Meeting former interns also 
contributed to positive Ijitem placements. Both supervisors and*^ 
Interns reported that the interview process shoul^ be conducted in April 
prior to moving to Washington in July. 

The 1975-7$^ placement process proceeded in a similar manner as * * 
described for the previous year, with several major change. Although 
twelv^ potential agency sites were identified ^nly eight intern final- 
ist§ and four alternates- were 'selected* These ^ight finalists, equally, 
representing general and special education, were brought to Washington 
, * in ^rly April 1975 and iuterViewedl with all supervisors. The finalists' 

^^^^ were assured of an Internship provided a compatible match occurred. It 

, 7 ' ' ; — i— 

was felt In this manner the candidate anxiety concerning competition 
coul4 be reduced. Prior to the actual interviews , all intern finalists. 



participated in a group process session conducted by Dr- Alan Brownr 
sword, formerly' on leave with the National Training Lab$ and currently 
with the^r^f ice. of Personnel »^USOE. This session was designed to help 
. interns prepare for the interviews by identifying their own need to. 
give information about themselves and receive information from super- v 
visors about the projected agency placements." After the inteirviews, 
finalists visited agency sites which ii^terested them and discussed in 
greater detail the learning potentials within the agency. 

Complementary matches were made for six positions. Two alter- 
nates were then brought to Washington and interviewed^ with the remain- 
ing supervisors. These alternates ree^ived placements. 

Data collected indicated that the participants viewed this place- 
ment procedure favorably. The opportunity for indepth and on-site 
visits provided information for choices to be made. The process con-* 
saltation session on interviews was viewed positively. Interns reported 
they were treated in a professioiiai manner, received information and 
assistance from former int^ems, and found placements which were compat- 
ible with their own interest aiid prpfessional^goals. Candidates 
Suggested that additional care be taken to provide a nmiform format for 
the agency plan provided to interns. In addition, candidates and super- 
visors questioned the utility fo^ all individuals interviewing each 
other if placements were available only in agencie^s which represented 
assignments in the field complementary to the interns* academic and 



professional training. Although they understood that these interviews' 
were struct<ired to provide information and allow indi-^id-uals a chance • 



to meet each other, they felt that other opportunities for th^ tyi^e** 
of information exchange yould ,be more productive, 

■ / 

4.3 Determining the scope of Intern -learning experiences - 

The importance' of creating opportunities for infems arid gupef- 
visors to develop common e2n>ectations for each other *s performance 
has already been discussed.^ This concept is important in development 
of the experiences and activities which are to' be the substance of the 
internship. The Conner and Culbertson Report (1964) states that the 
specific nature of the activities should be^ased upon the internes 
learning needs. Furthermore, the assignment should be agreefl upon by 
the intern, the university ^supervisor and the responsible supervisor. 
McAdam and Lyon (1975) note that individual interns wliPof ten, rise to 
meet high performance expectations, especially if they understand that 
their involvement is substmtial, me'aningful and useful to the organi- 
zation. Henley (1970) views the success of the field placemeiXt^ 
depending primarily upon the success of the ^lAnistrator and intern, 
their willingness to be honest with each other, and their willingness 
to work together in a professional manner. Long. (1970) found that in 
internships surveyed, cooperating administrators were more^ task oriented 
than people oriented, had higher expectations for the internship than 
did their iritems, and tfielr expectations were more realistic than 
Jthoge^of university supervisors. S • • 



Some authors Jiave suggested that in order to create an atmosphere 
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of cooperation and understanding structures be provided which allow 
the intern and supervisor to ^discuss their expectations, for the /ear's 
experience and jointly develop a written, yet flexible plan of activ- 
ities pCArgyris, 1951, 1960, 1965, 1970; Schein, 1970; Levinson, 1962). 
Such structures are based upon a social-psychological model . The type 
of plan developed is usually referred to as a psychological contract . 

The psychological contract is the implicit contract between the 
person and the Organization. It specifies what ea^ch expectd to give 
to the other and receive from the other. It is these significant .and 
usually unstated agreements between employee and organization that 

operate as powerful determinants of behavior. As Kotter (1973) notes r 

* - * 
When an individual jo^^s an organization, he h&s* a set 
of expectations concerning what he will r^c^ive and.a ^ 
set of expectations concerning what he will ^give. The 
organization has two corresponding sets of expectations. 
In total, then, there are foiir sets of expectations. 

' The individual expects to receive, and the organization 

' expects to 'give, 'such things as advancement? opportunities^ 
salary, status, office space and decor, amount of 
challenge vs. dull work, and so. on. Likewise, the organ- 
ization expects to receive,/and the individual expects 
to give, such things as technical skills, time and 
energy commitment, communication ability, supervisory , 
skills, loyalty, and so on ... ^ 

• ■> _ 

These expectations of the individual on the one hand 
and the organization on the other can match or they can ' 
be quite different. For example, A young engineer may 
expect that he will be given his own office when he 
goes to work for company X. If the company also expedtsV g 
^ to give him an office of his pwn, then there is a "mat;ch." 
. If they do hot expect to give him his own office, there is 
''mismatch/* . This mismatch can he small (they expect he 
will share an office with one other person) or large (they 

^ expect ,he wj^nitJae-given an office, desk, or anything) • 

Thfese four sets of expectations and the matches and mis- 
matches make up, the psychological contract. *.This con- 
tract . • . may include literally thousands of it^ems . . . \ 
although the new employee ^may be conscious of only ^ a few. 



- Research. by Schein (1962, 196^, 1970), Kotter (1973) and Rubin 
(1969) stresses that a worker's satisfaction and productivity in " 
his or her first year is largely determined , by the dfegq^e to which thi? 
• worker's expectations match the organization's expectations^. Failure 
to match explicitly, from the start, thk expectations of employer/ — 
^supervisor ^nd employee, is 'a inajor cause of mutj,ual dissatisfaction 
and of employees changing jobs and of poor performance during an indi- 
vidual's later career^ {-^'^ ' " 
Kotter cites a typical pattern observk "in his research :. 

.The Contract formed during the joining-up period has 
mismatches, but neither; the employee nor his 
boss recognizes thenu Ufter a while) the employee 
begins to feel tho'se n4.shatches as disappointment. 
Since- he believes the company has broken its part * 
of the contract , 'he reacts by slowly breaking his 
. . . part. . He <|Eten "digs in" and becomes just another • 
moderately' productive, uncreative nine to five body. • 

^ Internship pr-ograms often assume a "rational" learning model 

^hat depicts the supervisor offering and the subordinate assuming 

gradually increasing amounts of responsibility and initiatve as the 

latter achieves success on the -tasks he or she is assigned, in fact, 

I 

however, as Kqtter indicates ^ both supervisor and intern behavior will 

be greatly mediated by how w^ll tl>eir e-xpectatittns are satisfied 

in this process . ' Continued learning and taking of responsibility by 

the intern depends on being able to satisfy, ^th personal expectations 

^ the supervisor's expeditions ,thr4ugh th4.60portunities made avail- 
able. — — ■ ^ — A— — -4 — 



he NLIPli 



Throughout .each of three years the NLI^| structured opportunities 



'1 T ^ 
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for interns and supervisors to engage in dlscussioi^ about mutual 
expectations and develop a "contract" based upon those discussions. 



Durlilg each of the first two ypars these sessions were held In con- 

• y 

junction with ^he orientation (see next section entitled Orientation 
and Inservlce development) . Interns and supeWlsors were encouraged to 
begin conversations regar^iir^ potential Interests and activities , 
prior to the Intern's ari^lyal in Washington, The final "contract," 



however, wa& riot formulated until early in the first montli of the 
placement>w/i)urlng the 1975-76 year, however, the placement process 
was completed early enough in the year to alLdw intepiS to be^ broilght 
to Washington abx^he end of May^^ in order", to begin to develop! their 



tt^ 4-^^^4.^ It 



contracts. 



In order to facilitate the negotiations prop^s inherent in the 
sharing of expectations and the development of planned activities a 
contract was developed. This "contract form was designed to facilitate 
and, focus the interaction between the two Individuals, The form allowed 
both to specify general goals to be accjamplished during the y^ar. In 
addition the intern and supervisor jointly specified personal intern 
learning objectives, and agency objectives for the intern. Activities 
necessary to accomplish these obje^ctives CeV^ also outlined, i 

Typically, contract forms require .the intern to outline activities 
*and obj^tives. The NLIP form recognized that the supervisor was a 
party t-o— the^ 4ateraet4ea^nd— p r ovid ed-^n -opp ortunity ^ tok ^e ^pe ^i s or 
to describe those activities which s/he needed to perfom in order to 
fatilitate the accomplishment oV intern objectives. The format of the 



contract was at tlmps adapted to meet Indlvidqal differences fit .place- 
ments. 

The completed forms were reviewed by the program director and 
suggestions made. In addition, ^e program director was available for^ 
consultation or medjjation if interns x^and 'supervisors require assistance. 

The first completed, fo;rm was. due during the first month of 
the internship and described activities and objectives for the first 
four months of the program, " Subsequently, the intent and supervisor 
were asked to review their plan quarterly, •''^is review Required that 
they examine their progress vis a vis the prior 6ontract, iliaking changes 
4n objectives an<f activ*lties 'as jthey relate to the upcoming fout month , 
period and include additional objectives, which would guide new activ- 
ities. This review process created an opportunity for the intern and 
* supervisor to examine on a continuous basis their mutuaL Expectations • 
,The contract' review also provided a formal structure for assessili^ 
learning expectations and *i3^^|d changes, in internship activities*. 

*^f&texns_andr^fh|^sots in each year found) the contract' process £o 
be helpful, 

S 



4*,^ ^ Orientation and inservice .development ' 

The orientatii>n of/ the interns can be viewed ia four distinct ,con- 

texts: ^^Vy^ . .* ^ / - 
' — ■ ^ ^ — — 

1. orientation to the* agency and supervisor; 

2, orientation to areas of concerns raised. in the pasl regarding 
intern-supervisor,-agency interaction; ' -aJ • 



A 

3* orientation to the Washington environment; and\ 
4. arientation to the other interns and the intern "group." 
The first two contexts related closely to the development o£ under- 
standings between interns and supervisors and their sh^liig of expecta- 
tions which results in the formulation of their psychological contract. 
The third context deals with w xmderstanding of the new environment 
in which they will ogerate during the internship year. The fourth con- 
text establishes the basis for mutual interaction, among interns directed 
at sharing experiences and learning which form thfe *basj,s, for continued 
inservice deve^lopment for Interns • 

With each year the «0Tientati^ process used to provide information K 

V • .. ^ ■ 

regarding^ach of the above contexts was ^re comprehensive and sophisti-; ' 



cated. The changes in the process were based on data collected on the 
orientation process of the progi^am ^hortly after each intern group ar- 
rived in Washington. . 



During the 1973-74 a^d 1974-75; years attempts were made to encourage 
communication bewteen each intern and supervisor prior to the July start- 
up date. These communications results in greater incorporation of the 
new interns into the Washington scene and 'the individual agency. In 
instances where these communications weVe attended to systematically, 
the intern came to Wastiington more aware^ of the goals of /the agency, the 
NLIP program and ^e opportnmities* for internship activities'. 

A three-day orientation Was held in wasningcon, jj.u. during th& 
first week of .July 1973. The orientation consisted of several sessions ^ 
The initial sessjLon was^ conducted by Dr. C^^^^Brpoklyn Derr of the Naval 



Postgraduate School and Mr. Barry Unger of Harvaijl Universltyj^The ^ 
purpose of the session was to allow bothi Interns an4 Eupervl^^ to 
fomrulate initial expectations for the year's experience. Interns ^nd 
supexrvisors participated in a series of organizational development 
XO.D.) activities designed to increase listening, interpretation, and 
"helping" skills. .'Each intern and ^^^er supervisor vere helped to 
" develop a cooperative, facilitati-^ljymdde of interaction,. ^Ihe int 

and sdpervisors engaged in a series of "role negotiations." sessions 
^during which both interns and supefvisors identified expectations for 
the year's experience and "negotiated" suitable activities which^|ould 
best be able to meet those expectations. In the 1974 orientation con- 
siderable time was ^peat In describing areas of potential conflict and 

^ • • L ' - ■ ■ 

^ conceipti,. These areas were identified cllrough monitoring tTie 1973^74 



experi.ei5(^:e and were p^sented to assist supervisors and intends in a^- 
ticipating similar situations irf their own planning lEor tl^e intemsKip 

The final outcome of the initiau, oart of the orientation session 
was the establishment^ «f a .^^Jsyphpl^ical contract" (as already cjes- 
described)^ between e^h^lntetrii and 'supervisor^ 



The second part of me q^^-^ntajtion ^consisted o^f meetings' between 
the interns and individual^ w^o represented educational perspectives 
in th^^xecutive and legislative" branches of government, as^^ell as* 
the private sector of educat^^,. Thej^ m^etinjgs were arranged to^ give 
the Interns an initiar exposure^m^^t^. piirpQse- and of the • 

three segment^i of the Washij;igton e^u^tipn^l community. . 

^ Additional sessions were also^j^chedj^ed to provide ^am-building 



3 
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experiences for -the intern group itself. The sessions were designed to 
facilitate the exchange and sharing of information about each intern 



•with the intern gtoup at large. 



/ 



i 



Data" collected during the 1974-75 year assessed the effectiveness 
of the orientation session. - The "contracting" during t^e orientation 
was seen as moderately helpful in preventing misunderstandings but not 
as a substitute for hard negotiation an^ groundwork before ^the intern^ 
came to D.C. * Several interns feirchat their supervisors either didn't 
understand or didn't take seriously the contracting, making it a futile 
exercise at that points/ 



The "team building" exercises during 'origntation were seen^as 
^^^^derat^lyg^seful for finding friends andjieiping interns to come to- 
gether more as a group. The exercises were described as non-coercive 
and resulted in an esprit de corps among the interns . . 

Intern- intern relationships were des<;ribed as "good, re/illy close, 
commitment to each other, supporti^v^tHprotective, important, shared 
information, business-like but good, effective communications net- 
work." Interns worked together to] help each other learn about the 



language and culture of Washington. ^ 

' Interns and supervisors said that the remarks at the orientation 
^bout infem expectations caused them to plan for such things as disser- 
tat ion- time, etc. Furthermore, supervisors noted that the orientation 
allowed many* of them to meet for the first Irtme-^and-^xpt^re areas of 
mutual interest^ ^ . . 

In addition several suggestions vere made by^ a USOE site ^valuation 

y .) ..... ^ ^ 
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team /August 1974) regarding future orientation efforts.^ The evaluation 
team recommended that greater efforts be made to encourage communication 
between the intern an^ supervisor prior to the actual beginning of the^ 
internship experience, that the UCEA project director be availal^le in'' 
Washington during the initial weeks in July in order to assist interns 
and supervisors in the eyent that problems arose in the placement and 
that th^ concept of confidentiality be stressed with interns in that \ 
they ^re privy to confidential and sensitive Information and need to be 
♦aware of their obligations in this regard. 

V 

These suggestions and others were incorporated in the orientation 
f ^ ■ 

design for 1975-76. Interns and supervisors were conyened in Washington 
in May prior to the July start-up date and presided a, two-day oppor- ' 
tunity to distuss issues raised by former interij groups, exchange infer- 
mation with (each other, ^nd begin to formulate the /'contract In- 
depth orientation sessions were held on th6 first three Firday's in July 
^to attend to the team building, orientation to Washington and confiden- 
tiality issyes. In addition, the project directly was available in ^ 
Washington for^^ree days of each of the .first three weeks in July. ^ 



During that time he met; with supervisors knd facilitated that inte^j;- 

action wherever possible. • ' ' 

' This process produced greater congruence of expectations among-^ ; 

> 

interns and supervisors. Both were better able to plvan for the experience 




mo r e meaningful wa ys in the moVe to Washington 
and the initial activities at the agency. The orientation to Washington 

.... - j ^ ^ - ■ * ■ 

and its environment was more indepth-and"^ relaxe'S.] The frequent meetings 



during July facilitated cooperation aijd unity within the 

intern gro*bp. ^ . ' , 

« ^service development may be defined as that' type of orientation 
which is ongoipg and related to the perceived needs of the interns 
in.ji4^tifying areas of interest and exploring! t^le human and material 
resources available in Washington and throughout the UCEA network which 



can serve those interests. During the 1974-75 



group^ articulated thei*r interest in yisiting ekch other* s agencies 



and meeting the leadership in those agencies. 



and ,1975-76 years* each 



Individual interns assumed 



responsibility for arranging meetings in their 'host agency between 
the intern group and agency leaders. In this way greater understand- 
ings were developed" not only of the agencies participating in thq NLIP » 
but aTso of the interaction among various agfencies in the Washington 
environments as they- attempt to influence rfational policy. In addition, 
'meetings were arranged with other leaders in Washington to discuss con- 
tributions being made by those leaders and their agencies or branches of 
government . 

.An interest of the 1975-76 "grou^) was the development of stronger 
ties with the UCEA central staff and the* UCEA network* To thi^ end 

* 

( 

two meetings between the intern group and the entire UCEA staff Were 
arranged. Members of the central staff describe^ UCEA programs while 
interns described their areas of professional interest.. Attempts 
wei;e made to involve interns in UCEA development projects to the degree 
that interns .would see that involvement as professionally rewarding. I;i^ 
addition, ^the UCEA Executive Committee *%uring its September, 1975 
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meeting in Washington e'xpregsed interest in meeting the interns and 
to that ^nd hosted a reception - anasxi^Jcktail party tp provide theip 
the opportunity to get to know all of those current and former dntexns 
who were still in ^Washington. , ^ - 

4.7 . Career placement ^ > * ^ ^ ^ 

Career placementi^^ot typically identified .as an immediate con- 
cern by intei:ns ^^rl^n&'ithin the placement. As tlie half-way point iA 
the internship year approache^d, however, interns began to look forward 
to potential employment. Although no guarantees for employmej^t were 
made, particiifation ±p/the in/temship offered several advantages. In- 
terns had experience on the national level which afforded them a unique 
perspective. They had developed contacts through "their national agency 
placement which facilitated plactemiant . The agencies participating in 
the NLIP represented a variety of Constituent groups in general and^ 
special education. In ^ that capacity, those agencies received vacancy 
notices which were made available to interns.. In ferns were encouraged 
to share t^^se notices with the ^roup in order to provide opport^unities 
to members of the intern group. ^Interns had access to the UCEA Com- 



puterized Research and Placement System (CORPS) which attempted to 
identify individuals who meet qualific^flons specified b^ potential ^ 
"emplsyers x«]^ used uofttS to ^ill vacancies . Ihf ormal assistance was 
available from UCEA primarily for those interns who are interested in 
university professorships. 

• ' ■ V: ■• ' 

The success of intern placements during the t^lree years of the 

• t' . : . ( ' ■ ' . '■ 
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NLIP canno.t be questioned. Throughout this report\^eferences have been 
made to I'the interns," .their, experiences ^with the NLIP, and the way 
they have iserved as guinea pigs for th'fe many "experiments" which the 
"program had undertaken to improve its effectiveness and efficiency. 
Without their support, willingness to be critical, and enthusiasm, the 
NLIP would not have been able to function. Eaph intern brought to the 
program a unique set of* experiences, needs, and contributions. The 
personal interaction with'these quality individuals was the most reward- 
ing aspect of managing the NLIP.« Below is a list of interns who par- . 
.ticipated In^'he NLIP during its first three years of operation,* th^Ir 
host xmiversity and their, present posdtioo. - ' ; 



Intern 



Meredith Adler 



Sharon Davis 



University 

1975-76 
Univers^ity, of Kentucky 



'0 



Current Position 



Cornell University 



Anthony Kowalski New York University 



Samdra Mason' 



Janis Paushter 



Bruce R^miriz 



Rutgers University 

Teachers College 
Columbia University 



Pennsylvania ^tarte 
University ' 



Director of TeacHer Corps 
Wise County ^Teacher Corps, 
Project, Wise, Virginia^ 

Professional Staff Member 
The Council for Exceptional 
Children . ' a 

Project birector* 
Special Educaftion Technical, 
Assistance* Consort iXilb, 
Council of Great City Schools 

President ' "> 

, Educational Priorities, Inc. 

Administrative Staff 
Qiyision of Special 
Education, Fairfax County 
Public Schools, Virg'inia 

Prpfe^sional Staff Member 
the Council for Exceptional 
Children 



Intern 



Ellseo Ruiz 



Herbert William^ 



University 

University of Texas at 
Austin* ' ^ 



Boston ^University 



Current Position 

Diriector of Special Projects 
National Associatj|.on of 
State Boards of Education 

Administrator for Com- 
pensatory) Education 
Montgomery County Public 
Schopls, Maryland 



Peter Far\oing. 



1974-75 



University of^Arizona 



Leonard Kenowit^ SUNY at Albany 



Nancy Knapp 



Francine Lasken 



Oklahoma State University 
University . * 

Teachers College 
Columbia University y 



Joseph Marinelli University of Wisconsin 



Martha Redden 
David P. Riley 



Unive,rsity of Kentucky 




racuse UViiveysity 



Renir-^Zoe Zivin University of * Chicago 



Director of Special 
Educat;ion 

Wichita Public Schools 

Field' Training Coodinator 
Child Development and Men- 
tal Retardation Center 
University of Washington 

Assistant Professor ^ 
Northern Illinois University 



Federal Liaison-Washington 
Representative , Florida 
Department of^Education 

Director, Project on the 
Handicapped in /Science, , * 
American Association for 
the 'Advancement oV Science \ 

Directfor of Pupil Personnel 
Services, Hopkintpn Public' 
Schools, Mass'achusetts 



ERIC 
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Intern University 


Current Position 

* ' ^ 




1973-74 . 






Joseph Gaughan Syracuse University 

% *. 


Staff Assistant, Special 
Education, Omaha Public 
Schools, Nebraska - ^ 




Spencer Korte University. of Southern 

Illinois 


Program 'Coordinator for 
Exceptional Education 
Milwatikee Public Schools 
Wisconsin 


\ 


Cathy Moore ' University of Texas, > 


Project Coordinator \ * 
National itesociat ion for ^ ; 
Retarded Citizens • ; 


< 

"A 


William Peterson University of Georgia 


Education Program Specialist 

Bureau of Education for the* ^ 

Handicapped/Division of 

Personnel, Preparation 


\ 


yjilliam Schipper University of Utah 

. ^ - - * . -4 . . 


Associate Director 
National Asspciation of 
St4te Directors of Special 
Education 


- 


William Wilson University of New Mexico 


A^ociate l)lrector ^ . 
National Association of 
State Directors of Special 
Education ' \ ' , 

r 


• 


* 

4.8 Time line 


* * 




• 

The procedures described above represent the flow of activities 


• 


• 

in the NLIP.^ In order *to provide the reader with an additional per*- 


^^^gpctive rqr thit sequence a time line for 
the NLIP^'is presented, below: 


the third year (1975-76) of 

ft t 




■■■■ . 
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October, 1974 



Nbvember, 1974 
December, 1974 

January, 1975 

February, 1975' 
March, 1975 

April, 1975 

May, 1975 

June,' 1975,/ - 
July, 1975 

August, 19*75 




October^ 19:^5 
Novem ber, 1975-. 



ItTTERNSglP TIME LINE 

Third Year Activities' 
<1975-7.6) 



Continuation Proposal submitted. 

UCEA staff promotes program in universities 

(ongoing) . , , 

Agencies interviewed f or^lpotential internship. 

participation. 

Letter sent to imiversities inviting application. 
Applications arrive 

Personal' contacts made whenever' possible 
(ongoing activity) . ^ . " 

r ■ 

Applications continue to arrive. 

Agency placements finalized. / \^ 

Initial ^screening o% candidates begins. 

Final screening accomplished,. To|) candidates 
go to Washington for interviews. 'Alternates 
selected and ''interviewed if necessary. ^ ^ ' 

Final placeinei||(. < 
Interns begin formal cont^Qt With supervisor' 
Interns obtain assistance front, 19V 4-75 group 
with housing, etc. • ^ \ 

Zntems an4 supervisors meet) in Washington and 
begin developing contracts. Interns find 
housing. , ^ ^ 

Interns move to Washington, D.C.^ 

Interns attend^ orientation ses3ions. 

Formative evaluation begins. ^ 

Psychological contracts formulated. 

Interns begin informal* monthly meetings and 

conferences with invited speakers (ongoing). 
Teafli bupding activity continues. 

^Intern-agency interviews on current progress. 

^Meeting of Intemar.to review prog^3s. 
Psychological contracts re-formulated. 
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.December,* 1975 
% 

January, 1976 
February, 1976 

Mar^h, 1976 

• ». 
April, 1976 

May, 1976 



June^ .197 



July, 1976 




Third Year Activitle.s . 

^ (1975-76) ' ■ ' 

\ ' ^ ' 

Review with interns procedures which will 
assist next ^ar^s .interns. 



Interview interns and supervisors on current 
progress. 

Meeting of interns and supervisors to discuss 
progress. 

Psychological contracts reformulated. 

/ 

Current interns orient new interns. 



Interns complete assignments, 
Summative evaluation begins. 



V 
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<. . -■ ' CHAPTER V " . . 

, . Personnel 

■ ■ ■ ■ •■ ' . • ■ ' ■ 

During the three year's of the NLIP many 'jnembers.of the yefiA 
"central staff were actively involved in assuring success for the 



NLIP. Jack Culbeytson^ Executive Director f^rovided overall project 
leadership. Richard S. Podemski, Associate Director, assumed major 
responsibility for the actual iinplementation of the NLIP ^oject 
activitie^nd processes. Paula\llver, Fred Frank, James Yates,, ^ 
Nichplas Nash, and Jackson* Newell, Associate Directors, assisted th,e 

NLIP especially 'in interpreting the ^rpgram to professors and students 

♦ ^ 
in.UCEA institutions and encouraging individuals to apply. 
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